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What  are  the  odds? 

William  D.  Coe  —  Numismatist 

Recently  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Gary  Glise,  a  long-time  acquain¬ 
tance  and  semi-retired  coin  dealer  who  did  business  as  “Lilac  City  Tokens,” 
referring  to  a  nickname  for  Rochester,  New  York.  “I  have  a  coin  I  think  you 
would  like,”  he  said.  Then  he  described  it  as  a  well-circulated  1899  “V”  nickel 
on  which  someone  had  scratched  across  Liberty’s  face  “Found  at  World  Fair 
1933.”  The  coin  was  34  years  old  at  the  time.  He  knew  that  I  collected  mate¬ 
rial  bearing  the  date  1933  because  it  is  my  birth  year.  (I  am  known  among  my 
numismatic  friends  as  “Mr.  1933.”) 

After  acquiring  the  four  available  U.S.  coins  (P-  and  D-mint  cents,  S- 
mint  half  dollar  and  D-mint  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar),  I  turned  to  items  made 
to  commemorate  the  1933-34  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  World’s  Fair.  That 
expanded  my  field  to  a  myriad  of  tokens,  medals,  stamps  and  souvenir  items. 

I  asked  Gary  how  much  he  wanted  for  the  coin.  He  said  needed  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  and  would  like  me  to  have  it.  I  asked  if  I  could  pay  the  postage.  He 
said  he  would  cover  that  as  well.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  that  he  would 
think  of  me.  I  anxiously  looked  forward  to  his  package. 

The  coin  arrived  in  a  standard,  business-size  envelope.  Although  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  it  open,  I  took  time  to  notice  the  envelope  itself.  Five  as¬ 
sorted  commemorative  stamps  were  on  it.  In  the  lower  left  corner  was  a  U.S. 
flag  sticker  over  which  he  had  written  “Give  thanks  to  a  Vet.”  The  address  was 
handwritten  in  beautiful  script  to  “Mr.  Wm.  T933’  Coe.” 
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Financial  Statement 


General  Funds 

Balance  As  Of  August  15,  2007 

Receipts 

Membership  Dues 
Love  Token  Sales  Commissions 
Interest 
Total  Receipts 
Subtotal 
Expenses 

Ck#  1503 

Kinko’s  $168.25 

Stamps  82.00 

Graphics  75.00 

Misc.  3.20 

Ck#  1504  ANA  Dues  (2007-08) 
Total  Expenses 


$25.00 

78.00 

2.00 

$105.00 


$328.45 

70.00 

($398.45) 


Balance  As  Of  October  20,  2007 

Permanent  Fund  1-year  certificate  of  deposit 

CitEens  Bank  &  Trust,  Mandeville,  LA  70448 


$4601.29 


$4,706.29 


$4,307.84 

$1,254.54 


TOTAL  Love  Token  Society  Funds  $5,562.38 

Membership  -  151  as  of  Oct.  20,  2007  Secretary/Treasurer 

Sid  Gale 


There  will  be  a  Love  Tokens  Society  meeting  at  the  FUN  show  in 
Room  N321  from  3:00-4:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  January  11th.  Request 
members  bring  love  tokens  for  “Show  &  Tell”  and  to  “Buy  &  Sell.” 

Sid  apologizes  for  not  having  a  Love  Token  Sale  in  this  issue  of  the 
Love  Letter.  There  will  be  one  in  the  December  issue.  Sid  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  with  the  Love  Token  Sales  after  the  December  Sale, 
so  it  is  time  for  someone  to  step  forward  to  assume  diis  role. 


REQUEST 


□ 

□ 


Ernie  Turnes  has  a  new  grandchild  —  and  is 

now  looking  for  a  love  token  widi  the  letters  “LEL”  and 

“PET”  (his  wife),  “MHG  &  MDG”  (in-laws). 

Please  contact  Ernie  at  (843)  903-1223  or 
evturnes@juno.com 
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Good  Luck  coins 


In  many  countries  it  was  believed  that  coins  with  holes  in  them  would  bring  good  luck.  This  belief  could 
link  to  a  similar  superstition  linked  to  stones  or  pebbles  which  had  holes,  often  called  ‘Adder  Stones’  and 
hung  around  the  neck.  Carrying  a  coin  bearing  the  date  of  your  birth  is  lucky.  In  Austria  any  coin  found 
during  a  rainstorm  is  especially  lucky,  because  it  is  said  to  have  dropped  from  Heaven.  European  charms 
often  require  silver  coins  to  be  used,  which  are  engraved  with  marks  such  as  an  ‘X’  or  are  bent.  These 
actions  personalize  the  coin,  making  it  uniquely  special  for  the  owner.  The  lucky  “sixpence”  is  a  well 
known  example  in  Great  Britain.  Holy  Sacrament  communion  coins  were  thought  to  acquire  curative 
powers  over  various  ailments,  especially  rheumatism  and  epilepsy.  Such  otherwise  normal  coins,  which 
had  been  offered  at  communion,  were  purchased  from  the  priest  for  12  or  13  pennies.  The  coin  was  then 
punched  through  and  worn  around  the  neck  of  the  sick  person,  or  made  into  a  ring. 

The  magical  Mandrake 

Gonzalez-Wippler  records  that  if  money  is  left  with  a  Mandrake  root  it 
will  double  in  quantity  overnight,  she  also  states  that  the  way  to  ensure  the  future 
wealth  of  a  baby  is  to  put  part  of  the  child’s  umbilical  cord  in  a  bag  together  with 
a  few  coins.  Lucky  coins  are  lucky  charms  which  are  carried  around  attract  wealth 
and  good  luck,  whilst  many,  often  silver  coins,  attached  to  bracelets  multiply  the 
effect  as  well  as  create  a  noise  which  scares  away  evil  spirits.-Bathing  with  a  penny 
wrapped  in  a  washcloth  brings  good  fortune  at  Beltane  or  the  Winter  Soltice 
in  Celtic  Mythology  Chinese  Money  Frogs  or  Toads,  often  with  a  coin  in  their 
mouths,  bring  food  luck  and  prosperity. 

1936  Winged  Liberty  Head  (Mercury)  dime 


A  Celtic  belief  is  that  at  the  Full  Moon  any  silver  coins  on  ones  person  should  be  jingled  or  turned 
over  to  prevent  bad  luck,  also  the  silver  coins  would  increase  as  the  moon  grew  in  size.  A  wish  to  a  new 
moon  could  also  be  made,  but  not  as  seen  through  glass,  jingling  coins  at  the  same  time. American  silver 
“Mercury”  dimes,  especially  with  a  leap  year  date,  are  especially  lucky. 

Gamblers’  charms  are  often  these  dimes,  Mercury  being  the  Roman  god 
who  ruled  the  crossroads,  games  of  chance,  etc.  A  silver  dime  worn  at 
the  throat  will  supposedly  turn  black  if  someone  tries  to  poison  your 
food  or  drink.  American  “Indian  Head”  cents  are  worn  as  amulets  to 
ward  off  evil  or  negative  spirits.  In  Spain,  a  bride  places  a  silver  coin 
from  her  father  in  one  shoe  and  a  gold  coin  from  her  mother  in  the 

other.  This  will  ensure  that  she  will  never  want  for  anything.  Silver  coins  were  placed  in  Christmas 
puddings  and  birthday  cakes  to  bring  good  luck  and  wealth.  A  variation  on  this  custom  was  that  in  some 
families  each  member  added  a  coin  to  the  pudding  bowl,  making  a  wish  as  they  did  so.  If  their  coin 
turned  up  in  their  bowl  it’s  said  their  wish  was  sure  to  come  true. 


In  ancient  Rome,  “good  luck”  coins  were  in  common  circulation.  “Votive  pieces”  for  example  were 
struck  by  new  emperors,  promising  peace  for  a  set  number  of  years.  Citizens  would  hold  such  coins  in 
their  hand  when  making  a  wish  or  petitioning  the  gods. 


From  Wikipedia,  the  free  encyclopedia  “ Touch  Pieces  " 
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Dear  Miss  Love  token, 

I  bought  a  love  token  the  other  day  and  I  love  the  engraved  design  on  it  but  I  can 
hardly  make  out  the  coin  image.  Does  the  condition  of  the  coin  affect  the  value? 

Sincerely, 

Blurry  Eyed,  Mill  Valley,  California 


z 

Ld 

□ 

I- 


Dear  Blurry  Eyed, 


UJ 

> 

□ 


01 

01 


01 
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There  is  some  complexity  to  your  question.  First,  there  are  two  distinct  conditions  of  your  coin. 
The  condition  of  the  engraved  image  and  the  condition  of  the  host  coin  itself.  The  engraving  is 
always  most  important,  both  in  subject  and  condition.  Just  like  pictorials  command  higher  prices 
than  initials,  so  too  do  like  new  engravings  verses  worn  out  ones.  A  mid  range  of  wear  is  also 
acceptable,  it  does  not  have  to  be  brand  new.  Engraving  wear  can  occur  for  three  reasons;  the 
coin  was  a  pocket  piece,  it  was  part  of  a  charm  bracelet  and  banged  against  other  coins,  or  it  was 
polished  too  much.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  leaving  antiques  alone  to  look  old.  Every 
time  an  engraving  is  polished  it  takes  away  metal  and  creates  a  rounding  affect  of  the  once  crisply 
chiseled  lines. 

As  for  the  coin  side  some  people  care  and  others  do  not.  It  should  not  affect  the  price.  It  is  a 
preference  just  like  some  only  want  the  engraving  on  one  side  as  opposed  to  double  sided.  Some 
people  want  to  see  the  host  coin  to  verify  it  is  truly  engraved  on  a  coin.  Others  may  place  higher 
importance  on  U.S.  coins.  Most  of  the  early  English  coins  were  worn  smooth  before  engraving 
and  were  decorated  either  on  one  or  two  sides.  It  is  difficult  to  find  one  with  an  identifiable  coin 
until  the  1800’s. 

United  States  coins  were  pulled  from  circulation  to  be  engraved.  Sometimes  a  brand  new  coin  was  used 
and  sometimes  an  older  one  with  20  or  30  years  wear  was  used.  Generally,  the  coins  dated  in  the  1840’s  will 
always  be  worn  whereas  the  ones  from  the  late  1870’s  and  1880’s  will  often  be  XF  and  occasionally  AU  and 
possibly  UNC.  These  later  dates  were  engraved  during  the  heyday  of  love  tokens,  so  brand  new  coins  were 
just  entering  circulation  and  were  naturally  in  great  condition. 

If  the  love  token  collector  has  a  strong  coin  collecting  background,  sometimes  an  added  premium  will  be 
placed  on  the  AU  or  UNC  coin  because  of  the  “coin”  value.  Yes  the  coin  has  technically  been  destroyed  by 
engraving  but  there  is  still  appreciation.  Similarly  rare  date  coins  will  also  have  a  substantial  premium.  Some 
of  these  love  tokens  sell  to  date  collectors  needing  to  fill  a  whole  in  an  album.  A  rare  date  dime  which 
would  sell  for  $300  to  $500,  once  engraved  might  sell  for  $75  to  $100.  I  have  been  collecting  a  date  series 
of  love  tokens  and  was  once  disappointed  to  learn  I  had  just  missed  out  on  a  date  I  needed  to  a  “regular” 
coin  collector.  The  dealer  told  me  if  the  collector  ever  got  the  real  one  he  could  buy  back  the  love  token 
and  sell  it  to  me.  You  know  how  that  goes,  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything. 


Sincerely, 

Miss  Love  Token 
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What  are  the  odds? 

\X  illiam  D.  Coe  —  Numismatist 
continued  from  page  1 


As  my  letter  opener  sliced  through  the  paper,  my  heart  skipped  a  beat.  Inside  was  a 
handwritten  note  in  the  same  beautiful  script,  and  a  brown,  corrugated-paper  merchandise 
mailer.  I  read  the  note. 

Dear  Air.  Coe, 

I  thought  you  might  like  this  for  your  1933  coinage  collection.  1  know  this  is  a  vety  humble  offering  to  a 
gentleman  of  your  caliber,  but  if  nothing  it  is  probably  one  of  a  kind. 

U try  truly  yours,  Gary 

I  don’t  like  to  rip  into  things,  so  I  took  my  time  pulling  apart  the  sticky  mailer.  Inside 
were  three  2x2x.  Gary  not  only  sent  the  coin,  but  also  included  two,  unused  3-cent  postage 
stamps:  a  1733-1933  General  Oglethorpe  and  a  1783-1933  Washington’s  Headquarters,  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York.  In  themselves,  the  stamps  are  nice  additions  to  my  1933  collection. 

My  first  inspection  of  the  coin  revealed  that  Gary  hadn’t  read  the  entire  inscription 
over  the  phone.  I  suddenly  became  quite  excited  by  what  I  saw:  FOUND  AT/WORLD  FAIR/ 
SEPT.  29,  1933/BY/E. H.  JOPED. 

I  called  to  my  wife  that  Gary  had  sent  me  a  very  special  coin.  I  looked  at  it  again,  and 
then  again  to  be  sure  what  I  was  seeing.  I  was  so  excited,  I  literally  was  jumping  for  joy! 

I  suppose  the  chances  of  someone  finding  a  lost  coin  in  an  area  as  large  as  the  1933 
Chicago  Century  of  Progress  site  are  relatively  high.  That  someone  would  find  and  inscribe  a 
nickel,  then  keep  it  during  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression  is  much  more  unlikely.  The  odds 
against  such  as  item  entering  the  collecting  world  increase  substantially. 

I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  estimate  the  probability  that  73  years  later,  the  very  same  item 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  someone  in  Rochester,  New  York,  who  was  born  on  that  exact  day! 
Yes,  my  date  of  birth  is  September  29,  1933. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  searched  through  many  old  envelopes  for  a  postal  cancellation 
dated  September  29,  1933.  That  day  fell  on  a  Friday,  so  it  is  possible  they  exist,  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  one.  And  here,  without  any  expectation,  a  coin  drops  in  my  lap  and  fills  a  collecting  void  I 
had  never  even  imagined! 

I  gave  Gary  a  call  to  thank  him  and  tell  him  about  this  very  unlikely  connection.  I  could 
tell  by  his  voice  and  his  words  that  he  was  just  as  overjoyed  as  I  was  to  have  been  part  of  such  a 
great  coincidence.  I  will  be  forever  grateful  to  him. 

I’m  sad  to  say  that  Gary  Glise  passed  away  at  the  age  of  61.  He  left  two  sons,  three 
grandchildren,  his  dog,  Murphy. . .  and  one  collector  friend  who  is  very  thankful  for  his  gener¬ 
osity! 
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Letter 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Newhouse 
5840  Tuttle  Cove  Rd. 
Manhattan,  KS  66503 


STILL  SEEKING  NEW  CDIN  SALES 

Please  contact  Sid 


son! 


